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REGNAULTS SALOME 

TfT is our privilege to announce the im- 
portant acquisition of the famous pic- 
ture called Salome 1 by Henri Regnault. 
-LMr. George F. Baker, one of the Trus- 
tees of the Museum and a member of its 
Executive Committee, is the donor, hav- 
ing acquired the picture for presentation 
to the Museum. 

Everyone knows its recent history. At 
the sale of the collection of the Marquise 
Landolfo-Carcano at Paris in 191 2, this 
work was the occasion of most sensational 
bidding in which the Museum of the Louvre 
took part. The Louvre's allotment was 
insufficient and the successful bidder, Mr. 
Roland Knoedler, unwilling to deprive 
France of a work which was desired for the 
national collections, offered to cede the 
picture to them for the amount which he 
had paid for it. The government being un- 
able to avail itself of this offer, the picture 
was brought to America. Mr. Knoedler, who 
has always been a warm friend of the Mu- 
seum, and is one of its Fellows in Perpetuity, 
has wished to see this picture in the Museum 
collection, and while the price paid by 
Mr. Baker is not known and is understood 
to be confidential, the Museum undoubt- 
edly owes its present opportunity in part 
to Mr. Knoedler's interest. 

The picture was started in 1868, when 
Regnault was a student at the Villa Medici, 
where he had gone two years before as the 
winner of the Prix de Rome. It was 
finished in 1870 but a few months before 
the artist, whose fame was already ack- 
nowledged, met death in a skirmish before 
Buzenval at the siege of Paris, January 17, 
1 87 1. He was but twenty-seven at the 
time. In his Correspondence, edited by 
Arthur Duparc, one can follow the genesis 
of the picture from occasional references. 
His first idea was to make merely a study 
of the model, to be called the Study of an 
African Woman. Then he wished to add 
certain accessories and to paint a picture 
to be entitled The Favorite Slave. After- 
ward the idea of Salome was adopted. 
One can read of certain draperies, shawls, 
and the like which he was utilizing for the 
Canvas: H. 63 in.; W. 40^ in. 



picture. After the exhibition of the work, 
when he had been amused by the comments 
of some of the critics who credited him with 
profound and philosophical intentions, he 
wrote to a friend: "I have wished, how- 
ever, to express certain things and I am 
happy that you have understood them. 
Yes, a caressing ferociousness is the foun- 
dation of her nature and she is, as you have 
perceived, a sort of tame black panther, but 
always savage and cruel." He regretted 
afterward that he had not made a dramatic 
picture of the subject. His Executioner, 
now in the Louvre, shows what he might 
have done with it. He considered at one 
time the possibility of putting the head of 
Saint John Baptist in the copper platter 
which his Salome holds in her lap. But 
these changes were not made and the 
Salome as we see it today was sent to the 
Salon of 1870, where its success was 
overwhelming. 

Instead of attempting to describe the 
picture and to comment on its qualities, 
I will translate parts of an article written 
at the time of its exhibition by the most 
ardent and eloquent of Regnault's admir- 
ers, Theophile Gautier. 

"The event of the Salon is the Salome. 
. Have you never in summer en- 
tered a room with the blinds drawn so 
that the obscurity would bring freshness? 
All is bathed in sleeping shadow where the 
forms are lost and the colors blend together. 
However, a ray of sunlight has slipped in 
by a crack and throws its sharp light on a 
picture hung against the wall. At this 
magical contact the picture takes on a 
strange intensity of life; it sparkles, it 
shines, it melts into the light and almost 
dazzles one. In the gallery in which it 
is exhibited the Salome of M. Regnault 
produces this effect. . . . It is long 
since a work of this value has been shown 
at the Salon, and when one thinks of M. 
Regnault as still a student at the Villa 
Medici, one questions what such a student 
will be able to do in time when he becomes 
a master. ... His is the most re- 
markable individuality among the young 
generation of artists; to be in the first rank 
amongst the moderns seems to be his due, 
if he has not already reached it. 
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"Happily there is not in M. Regnault 
what the philosophers and the critics call 
thought: he has but the ideas of a painter 
and not those of a litterateur, a widely 
different thing. The subject from the 
dramatic or the historical or the anecdotal 
point of view, preoccupies him but little 
and he does not seek to interest by heart- 
rending surroundings (des mises en scene 
attendr is sanies). His effects are the ef- 
fects of painting: contrasts, combinations 
of color, lights and shadows, surprises 
and delights of the eyes. He gives you 
these sensations, this voluptuousness, these 
joys which are of the pure domain of sight 
and which no other art is able to evoke. 
We avow humbly, even though it would 
draw upon us the contempt of the aesthetes, 
that we love painting well enough that 
has no other purpose but painting. 

"A poet — a friend of ours — wrote a 
poem a time ago called Symphony in White 
Major, where each quatrain brought in 
inevitably an idea, a comparison, or an 
image of white. One would say that M. 
Regnault, in composing his picture of 
Salome, has an intention of this sort. The 
only difference is that he has adopted for 
his dominant the note of yellow. A cur- 
tain of yellow satin of the most startling 
effect fills the background of the canvas. 
Here is his theme propounded! It is now a 
question of developing it, and varying it 
without destroying the harmony, and never 
has colorist chosen a more difficult prob- 
lem. 

"Salome has just finished her salacious 
dance and according to the advice of Her- 
odias, her mother, she claims for reward 
the head of Saint John Baptist. . . . 
Salome is alone in the picture. She is 
seated on one of those inlaid stools on which 
in the Orient dishes are placed. The 
artist has given her a physiognomy of a 
strange character which does not resemble 
the Hebraic type and still less the Grecian 
regularity. In Spain they would describe 
her in one word in saying she is muy 
gttana, which means endowed with a 
bizarre and savage grace and a fascination 
diabolically irresistible, even with a touch 
of ugliness; for correct beauty is not neces- 
sary to these charmers. A forest of coal 



black hair in rebellious disorder, all 
crumpled up, frames her visage and falls 
in heavy locks on her shoulders. This 
black note, violently thrown into the mid- 
dle of the canvas, supports and dominates 
the whole gamut of yellows, and the artist 
leads up to it daringly by black ebony ear- 
rings. 

"In this abundant hair there is some- 
thing wild, barbarous, bestial, that con- 
trasts with the delicate and almost in- 
fantile features, colored under their amber 
pallor with a faint pinkish glow. The 
mouth has the vague smile, somewhat 
out of breath, of the dancer after her 
exertion. The eyes, cruelly and tranquilly 
voluptuous, look out and seem to await 
the sign of consent. Salome holds on her 
knees a great platter of repousse copper, 
on which is a Kandjar, a great knife with 
ivory handle and a scabbard of red velvet 
with bands of silver. This platter in 
which the head will fall is for her like the 
tambourine of the mountebank after the 
performance, and the Oriental indifference 
to human life has never been better painted 
than in this girl whose hand plays with the 
handle of the Kandjar while the other 
rests on her hip. 

"The costume of Salome does not belong 
to any epoch, to any country; it is pure 
fantasy, and such as might be arranged 
by the caprice of a dancer, who wishes to 
please and turn the head of her public. 
A tunic of Naples yellow is fastened at the 
right shoulder by a medallion of silver and 
ivory, leaving the bosom exposed to the 
breasts. A bracelet of green enamel, 
representing a viper with eyes of rubies, 
encircles the arm, delicate and round but a 
little undeveloped still, as is to be ex- 
pected in a very young woman. On the 
shoulder is thrown a shawl of tender pink 
whose tint is almost that of the flesh. A 
violet sash with large folds is tied about 
her waist, forming the complementary 
harmony with the pale yellow of the tunic, 
as the black of the hair makes with the 
yellow of the background. A skirt of 
golden gauze with luminous spangles and a 
white mantle bordered with yellow, thrown 
back, complete this mad toilet of a cour- 
tesan and dancer. . . . You see that 
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the young artist has carried his picture 
through to the end without forgetting his 
theme for one instant, his symphony in 
yellow major; and from this results a pic- 
ture of the most brilliant and most har- 
monious aspect, notwithstanding the group- 
ing of tones which one is not accustomed 
to see together. 

"This paradoxical novelty recalls noth- 
ing in art. It is absolutely original and of a 
daring which it seems impossible to sur- 
pass. A rare thing! This strangeness is 
full of charm, it astonishes but does not 
shock. A real knowledge, aided by a 
marvelous execution, justifies these audaci- 
ties. M. Regnault is a colorist of the first 
order, but this does not keep him from 
drawing well. He sees not only the cor- 
rect tone but the rare tone, fine, exquisite, 
unexpected, that is not revealed but to 
the privileged. ... He resembles 
neither Titian nor Veronese nor Rubens 
nor Rembrandt nor Velazquez nor Dela- 
croix. His palette is his own. He loads 
it with colors that were unknown before 
him and he obtains effects that one would 
have thought impossible if one had not 
seen them realized with this prodigious 
virtuosity. 

"What strikes one in this painting is its 
essential modernity, that it does not repro- 
duce exactly actual things; modern like 
Balzac, like Gavarni, for whom antiquity 
does not seem to have existed. It pro- 
ceeds from a mind freed from the tram- 
mels of tradition and perfectly at ease in 
its surroundings. With his fantastic and 
romantic air the artist arrives at truth as 
though he were playing. The Portrait 
of Prim, it is all Spain; Salome, it is all the 
Orient." 

Not many artists have gained such un- 
stinted praise from their contemporaries; 
few indeed have received the like at the 
age of twenty-seven years! And Gautier 
was no careless or hasty critic. In almost 
all instances his judgments have been ap- 
proved by modern opinion. In Regnault's 
case the public recognition of his genius 
was hastened by the renown of his patriot- 
ism and pity for his untimely death. Out- 
side of accidental considerations, however, 
remains the fact that he represents in a 



complete manner a certain stage of late 
romanticism in France and sooner or later 
this was bound to win for him his deserved 
place in the Pantheon of artists. 

B. B. 

THE DRESS OF THE ANCIENT 
EGYPTIANS 

I. IN THE OLD AND MIDDLE KINGDOMS 



DRESS in ancient Egypt, as in 
every civilized country, shows 
diversity according to the class 
or occupation of the individual, 
and variety dependent upon the fashion 
of the day. The king and his courtiers 
set the styles, which were soon assumed 
by subordinate officials until they forced 
their superiors to adopt new modes. The 
fluctuations of fashion would be difficult 
to follow, although there was a steady tend- 
ency toward elaboration and luxury; but let 
us consider the most distinct changes in 
the Old Kingdom (2980-2475 B. C), the 
Middle Kingdom (2160-1788 B. C), and 
the Empire (1580-945 B. C), as shown in 
our Egyptian galleries. 1 

In the tomb of Perneb we have costumes 
which are typical of the Old Kingdom. 
Humble people were satisfied with a belt, 
tied around the waist with the ends hang- 
ing down in front (fig. i) 2 , a skirt of linen 
fastened loosely around the loins (fig. 2) 3 , 
or rarely they contrived a skirt which 
may have been made out of rush matting 4 
(fig. 3) 5 . Even these, at times, were laid 
aside and the men appear nude when en- 
gaged in strenuous exercise. The offering 
bearers in the tomb chamber wear the 
short white skirt, the most common article 



1 For general information on dress see Erman, 
Life in Ancient Egypt, Chapter X. 

2 Old Kingdom Relief, Fourth Egyptian Room, 
accession no. 12.180.236. 

3 Old Kingdom Relief, Fourth Egyptian 
Room, accession no. 1 5.3.1 140. 

4 Painted yellow in Blackman, The Rock 
Tombs of Meir, Vol. I, Pis. X and XXVII, and p. 
33- 

5 From the Tomb of Raemkai, Dynasty V, 
Third Egyptian Room, accession no. 08.20 1.1, 
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